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AN ADDRESS TO FRIENDS IN GREAT BRITAIN 


AND IRELAND. 
SuILLITOE, 


I cannot doubt but-that a desire to do “a great 
troke of business,” get great riches, and make 
agreat figure in the world, is as much some 


By Tuomas 


men’s besetting sin, as ever the love of strong 


drink has been that of others. 
the temptation is yielded unto, which of these do 
we conceive to be the greatest sinner? He whose 
mind and faculties are so besotted with strong 
irink, that he is thereby rendered unequal to 
the performance of either his civil or religious 
duties ; or he in whom the same effect is pro- 
duced by an overcharge of business? for this 
must be the case; it must disqualify for a faith- 
ful discharge of civil as well as religious duties, 
when the mind and spiritual faculties of any per- 
son are so benumbed and overcome, if not ‘ with 
urfeiting and drunkenness,” yet with ‘“ cares of 
of this life,’ (Luke xxi. 34,) with the love of 
his gold and silver, houses and lands; so intent 
mm his mortgages and bonds; his interest and 
compound interest; trying to make a heaven 
here below! In this state, his religious perfor- 
mancesand offerings are made like the niggard’s 
—grudgingly. If at meeting, scarcely in due 
time, and with his heart so full of the world, 
that as he brought it to meeting with him, so 
there is reason to fear he returns with it again ; 
and before he gets well off the premises, he has 
a touch about it with some one, it being the 
thing that lies nearest to his heart! And if the 
church trust him with any of her concerns to 
execute, it must give place to every of his tem- 
poral engagements, and only have the refuse of 
his time,—perhaps an evening, after the fatigue 
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of the day, when the poor mind is more fit for 
sleep than religious exercise! Is it to be expect- 
ed that delinquents, who may be visited by such, 
should be brought to a due sense of their outgo- 
ing, and be reclaimed; when the language so 
fitly applies, of ‘“‘ Physician, heal thyself?” I am 
aware the former character is deemed the most 
immoral, but I am not able to bring my mind 
to believe it the most sinful: for if our minds 
are but unfitted for a faithful discharge of our 
civil and religious duties, whether such disquali- 
fication proceeds from the love of gold, or strong 
drink,—I believe the crime is alike in the Divine 
estimation. I believe 1 am safe in saying, I 
I have not been wanting, at times in endeavor- 
ing to cast a veil of charity over the conduct of 
some of my friends, who, it is evident, have in 
this way become Satan’s bond-slaves; and at 
such times, my heart is made sad on their ac- 
count, under an assurance which cannot be con- 
troverted,—that whatsoever our temptations and 
besetments may be, if we are but in good earnest, 
willing to resist and overcome them, he that 
covets great trade, great riches, and to make a 
figure in the world, as well as he that covets 
strong drink, will experience a way, a sure and 
certain way, to be cast up in due time by the 
Lord, for his escape from this, otherwise, im- 
passable gulf, between him and an eternal rest- 
| ing place with the righteous. For the self-same 
Divine principle of light and life, which our 
worthy forefathers believed in, foliowed, and were 
actuated by, is still with us asthecloud by day 
and pillar of fire by night; (Neh. ix. 12,) isstil] 
experienced by those who wait for it, and found 
by such as submit to its government, an ai re- 
gulating principle, subduing every inordinate 
affection and disposition. It says, availingly, from 
time to time, to such who thus continue subject 
to its controlling power, hitherto shalt thou go, 
but no further with safety, in thy worldly con- 
cerns and engagements. 

But if we will continue to harden our hearts 
against its holy intimations and restraints, we 
must expect to wander into the many bye-ways 
and crooked paths of the enemy, making for our- 
selves a labyrinth which we may never get clear 
out of. There is reason to fear this has been the 
ease with many; and [ firmly believe restraint 
to be needful, not only as to the quantity of trade 
or business in which we may engage with safety 
to ourselves, but also as respects the nature and 
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siirncencecaneteitennecetiannesenaasaanesaoecisiaisabsa esheets baila salted 
quality of such our worldly concerns: that it | which demands of us that we be found men fear. 
may preserve us not only from an overcharge of} ing God and hating covetousness. (Prov. xxviii. 
business but also from being engaged in such| 16.) How opposite is this disposition of mind to 
business as either directly or indirectly tends to | that of the love of the world! For as this dispo- 
lead away the mind from the pure, peaceable, |sition is brought about in us, and abode in, the 
self-denying path, and to foster the contrary dis- | mind as much dreads the very approach of any 
position in ourselves or others. | of Satan’s gilded baits, as if surprised by a rattle- 
How remarkably was this manifestin the mem- | snake, or other venomous creature, whose wound 
bers of our society in the beginning, until the en-|is fatal:—because, if we suffer ourselves to be 
emy waa permitted to try us with the bait which | beguiled by him, spiritual death will surely fol- 
has not failed to take with some of all classes in so-|low. And this has been verified, respecting 
ciety,—riches, worldly prosperity ! And in pro-| many, since I first became acquainted with the 
portion as the mind has been let out, and desire | Society of Friends; many who gave proof that 
increased after these, it has become indifferent | they were the visited children of the Lord our 
as to consequences,—neither fearing the over-|God; who had covenanted with Him, and, for 
charge of-quantity, nor properly regarding the |a time, evidently confirmed the same by sacri- 
quality, of business. Happy had it been for | fice; but for want of continuing to ask wisdom 
many, in the present day of sore conflict from | daily, (James i. 5,) to go in and out before 
the general depression of trade, had they willing-| the Lord with acceptance; (for I find, if we are 
ly and timely yielded to those Divine intimations ! | favored to possess it, we must daily ask wisdom 
For I believe none ever turned aside from the|of Him who still fails not to grant liberally ;) 
path of safety totally ignorant thereof: but that |and by giving the things of this world the pre- 
in the beginving of their erring and straying, the | ference,—riches and greatness,—they have been 
witness for God followed them, and at times!|suffered to obtain their heart’s desire. But it 
smote them; but if we disregard its invitations | has been evident, that which they thus coveted 
and secret monitions, it is then most just, on the | did not come alone, but attended with its never- 
part of Almighty God, to leave us to the power /failing companion. (Hab. ii. 9.) For those 
and insinuations of Satan, (2 Cor. iv. 4,) the|who covet an evil covetousness must expect to 
god of this world, who rules in the hearts of the | possess leanness of soul also; the sorrowful con- 
children of disobedience. (Ephes. ii. 2,) But even | sequence of which will be unfruitfulness towards 
while thus promoting the cause of the evil one,|God. (Ps. evi 15.) Which although it may 
such may continue to make a fair show in the|appear to be very slow in its gradations, 
flesh, as toa profession of religion, and be very| yet such may rest assured that it will take 
tenacious respecting some externals, (as were the} place, whatever they have known aforetime 
Pharisees,—( Matt. xxiii. 23,) things compara-|of an enlargement of heart towards Him and 
ble to the mint, anise, and cummin; and in which | his cause. For when the door of the heart 
Satan will not oppose them, solo..g as they rest | becomes open towards covetousness, and the love 
herewith satisfied,and continue torebel against the | of this world, and there is a stumbling at the 
light, (Job xxiv. 18,) refusing to submit to the | cross of Christ, (Gal. vi. 14,) arefusing to become 
heart-cleansing operation of God’s word and pow- | crucified unto the world, and the world unto us, 
er, which only can effectually cleanse the inside | this love of God, once known and felt, in time 
of the cup and the platter. (Matt. xxiii. 25, 26.) | takes its departure again. O, these spots in our 
Happy, I say, had it been for many, had they | feasts of charity! (for such I fear they have 
attended to the pure limitations of truth, who} been to many who have been called together 
are now plunged with their families into accu-|by the Lord’s messengers.) These wells 
mulated difficulties, and unlooked-for distress; and | without water, these clouds without rain !— 
respecting whom the declaration of the Apostle|These stumbling-blocks to others, and to 
has been verified, ‘‘ They that will be rich, fall|the youth among ourselves. Who have beea 
into temptation and a snare, and into many fool-|coveting an evil covetousness, launching out 
ish and hurtful lusts, which drown men in de-|into a great way of business, which truth never 
struction and perdition. For the love of money | justified them in !’ And even some among us, not 
is the root of all evil; which, while some covet- | satisfied, when a kind Providence has so favored 
ed after, they have erred from the faith,|them, as that there has been an ample supply 
and pierced themselves through with many |from their present business for basket and store, 
sorrows.” (1 Tim. vi 9,10.) And it is to be} to satisfy theirthirst of more, have infringed upon 
feared there are mary more of this description, | the rights and privileges of others, adding one 
who, at times, quake for fear of that which) with-| fresh business to another. How does such a 
out divine interposition)seems coming upon them. | mode of procedure comport with a people profess- 
And is it to be wondered at, that these things| ing (as we do) to be dead to the world, and alive 
should happen among us, when the conduct of|uoto Him whose apostle declared: “ If any man 
many under our name isso opposed to the pro-|love the world, the love of the Father is not in 
fession they are making; (Exod. xviii. 21.)|him.” (1 Johnii.15.) From whence proceeds 
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this conduct? Let the just witness tell us, my 
friends !’and may it arouse us before it be too late? 
Let such no longer continue to say, “ To-day or 
to-morrow we will go into such a city, and con- 
tinue there 2 year, and buy and sell, and get 
gain ;” (James iv. 13, 14,) whereas they know 
not what shall be on the morrow: but let them 
be willing to yield to the restraining influence 
of God’s word and power. 

Consider from whence this determination pro- 
ceeds, which many among us appear to have 
made ; this willingness to sacrifice every thing 
that should be nearest and dearest to them, in or- 
der to add ten thousand to ten thousand, and twen- 
ty thousand to twenty thousand, and double and 
treble it again and again (if possible) —let these 
things speak for themselves! Can they proceed 
from any other disposition than the love of the 
world? Oh! let such consider, if the Apostle’s 
declaration be not true (as to them) that the love 
of the Father is not in them. For many years, 
I have esteemed it a reproach to such a society 
of professing Christians as we are, when any of 
our members have been summoned from works 
to rewards, and have left behind them such large 
sumsof money of theirown accumulation. Oh! 
what a cloud has it brought over their very best ac- 
tions, however conspicuous they may have stood 
in society. Oh! the sorrowful feelings I have 
been dipped into at times on the account of such. 
Language fails me to set them forth: it is pain- 
ful to me thus to expose myself on this sorrow- 
ful subject ; (for such I have often experienced 
it to be;) but I believe that if my efforts be ac- 
cepted as a peace-offering, that which appears to 
be the “ whole counsel” must be imparted. (Act. 
xx. 27.*) 

Some have replied, when remonstrated with 
on these subjects, that they are at a loss to define 
the word “ enough ;” but this difficulty, I am of 
the mind, rests with themselves ; in the first 
place, through an unwillingness to have their 
wants circumscribed by that power which is from 
above ; and in the next, for want of a sincere 
desire to have this word defined for them by that 
wisdom which is as competent to direct in this 
as in any other important step in life. As it is 
aduty we owe to the body, to make suitable 
provision for its comfort and convenience, espe- 
cially for old age, that we may rather be helpful 
to others than require their help; so, likewise, 
to put our children in the way to get their living 
by moderate industry, and provide for such of 
them as may not be in a capacity to help them- 
selves ; when a kind Providence has entrusted 





* IT would not beunderstood as chargingsuch as 
leave large property behind them, which they inherit- 
ed. And with regard to the disposal of such proper- 
ty by will, were sentiments of the kind here enforced 
more prevalent, I believe it would be more distributed ; 
and that this would be conducive to the solid peace 
of such as thus dispose of it in ¢ime. 
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to us so much as may answer these purposes, 
— if, after this, there remains a disposition to 
accumulate, then, I believe, we are violating that 
command of the Divine Master,—“ Lay not up 
for yourselves treasures upon earth,” (Matt. vi. 

19,) and are giving full proof where our hearts 

are. Not that I apprehend it would be better for 
all such who have thus attained, to quit their 
trades and occupations ; because some may be 
more in the way of their duty, in continuing to 

pursue them honorably; when (besides introduc- 
ing deserving persons as their successors) they 

may be the means of helping those who are not 

able to help themselves (with which description of 
persons the world abounds,) such as the widows 

and fatherless ; and the infirm, who frequently 

are obliged to labor under extreme pain and 

suffering. But there must be no adding to 

the “enough,” lest that enough, which has been 

mercifully dispensed, be taken away again; for 

“covet all, lose all,” has been the reward of 

such conduct many times. 

I am aware of the trying state of trade and 
commercial affairs, and the great difficulty many 
honest minds have had to struggle with, who 
are obliged to give credit in their trade; thus 
depending upon others to make good their own 
payments. Yet [believe that complaints of want 
of punctuality in fulfilling engagements would 
not continue among us, were we in earnest to do 
every thing in our power, that the chief cause, 
the inordinate pursuit of business, might be re- 
moved. What sorrowful instances of notorious 
and scandalous failure have of late years happen- 
ed amongst us, for want of the timely exercise of 
this care ! How have the records of our Month- 
ly Meetings been sullied by report after report 
of this kind; principally through the want of 
observing the limitations of truth in our trade, 
and exercising a care that our way of living 
might in all things be consistent with what we 
profess. The excellent advices that are annually 
read in our Meetings, I have long been led to 
fear, are become, to many who hear them, as a 
stale thing; but this is nct the case with the 
right-minded, who are desirous of receiving help 
every way. 

However, by others’ harms, let us take warn- 
ing. Friends! lessen your temporal concerns; 
you that have been permitted, so far, to weather 
the storm that has been long gathering, and at 
times has blown a heavy gale. And notwith- 
standing there has been some intermission, some- 
thing at times which might be termed sunshine, 
with a hope that the worst was past, and that. 
better times, as to commercial affairs, were hasten- 
ing, how soon has the expectation of such been. 
disappointed, and how many, that have thus been 
tempted to venture out on the vast ocean of com- 
merce, have become a total wreck! Has not the 
next cloud that has gathered still exceeded those 
which went before, in magnitude and terrific. 
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appearance ; sometimes as if ready to burst and 
carry destruction before it every way? Friends! 
lessen your trade and business with all the 
resolution you are capable of mustering, taking 
especial heed to the good pilot at the helm. Get 
into a safe port ;—to as safe an anchoring place 
as the nature of your various outward circum- 
stances, in these times, will allow of. Other- 
wise, it has long been my belief, these instances 
of want of punctuality, and failure in the dis- 
charge of just debts, will more and more in- 
crease amongst us. Because, it is my belief, the 
day of the Lord is coming “ upon every one that 
is proud and lofty, and upon every one that is 
lifted up; and he shall be brought low; and upon 
all the cedars of Lebanon, that are high and lift- 
ed up; and upon all the oaks of Bashan ; and 
upon all the high mountains, and upon all the 
hills that are lifted up; and upon every high 
tower, and upon every fenced wall, and upon all 
the ships of Tarshish, and upon all pleasant pic- 
tures.” (Isaiah ii. 12—1».) Read the re- 
mainder of this remarkable chapter, together with 
the foregoing one. And let none say, ‘‘ We have 
long since heard such things—they were long 
ago proclaimed in our ears by an Emlen and a 
Scattergood ; but what has come of it ?”’ lest our 
calamity come upon us as a thief in the night, in 
a day when we look not for it, and at an hour 
when we are notaware! (1 Thess. vy. 2,3; 
Matt. xxiv. 44—51; xxv. 13.) Oh! remain no 
longer unwilling to act the part of wise mariners, 
you that sail on the wide ocean of trade and com. 
merce, and have its tempestuous billows often- 
times to contend with, and to whom it has ap- 
peared as if nothing less than a total wreck could 
be the result! For when danger like this threat- 
ens him, he looks well to the helm, reduces his 
sails, and lightens the vessel by lessening his 
cargo, rather than risk the loss of the whole. I 
am aware of the distress the creaturely part must 
have to endure, before the mind is at all likely 
to be brought into a willingness to take such 
steps as these. And I think I can feel much for 
those of my friends who have families, and have 
so far extended their manner of living, as that 
from the depressed state of trade, and the various 
losses they are assailed with, their income barely 
covers their expenses, while perhaps their families 
are increasing. For it is gratifying to our nature 
to appear to the world to be increasing in sub- 
stance ; but mortifying to retrench, lest it should 
be suspected that we are going down hill in the 
world. But this must be done by many among 
us, or I am greatly mistaken in what has long 
been the feeling of my mind. Friends! you 
must be content with a half loaf, which is better 
than no bread at all. Lessen your business and 
regulate your family expenses accordingly, other- 
wise you may be brought into the same trying 
situation many are now in, who once carried 
their heads very high in the commercial world, 


and moved in what are called the more genteel 
circles, but have now no bread at all that they 
can strictly call their own. 

(To be continued.) 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
CHRIST WITHIN. 


It may be well occasionally to look forth from 
the stand point of our profession and review the 
ground of our principles. That bodies of men 
holding different religious views have so long 
existed, leads us to the inference that these 
wholesome diversities are not likely to be entire- 
ly annulled. Our temperaments, education and 
the circumstances by which we are surrounded 
are so varied, it is scarcely probable we can ar- 
rive at the same conclusion on the most import- 
ant of all subjects, our spiritual welfare; and it 
is well early to accustom ourselves to feel that 
minds equally sincere and conscientious, may, 
from their highest convictions, be honestly led 
to embrace views widely differing. 

Remembering the many sincere-hearted, self- 


; sacrificing and gifted ones who are now, and 
| have, in former times, been attached to the vari- 


ous Christian sects, we must acknowledge “ that 
God is no respecter of persons, but in every na- 
tion, he that feareth him and worketh righteous- 
ness, is accepted with him.” From the imper- 
fectness of our finite vision we are incapable of 
arriving at an impartial judgment; for seeing 
only a part, we can know but little of the duties 
required of others, or what is accounted unto 
them for righteousness, but we can leave each 
one individually responsible to Him who has 
placed His law in every heart, taking heed that 
we give our brother no occasion to stumble 
through our uvfaithfulness. 

We must allow others to enjoy the right we 
claim for ourselves, to follow the Divine light as 
manifested unto them, and thus show our faith 
in the efficacy of this noble testimony. It some- 
times requires great humility, and an entire ab. 
negation of our pride of opinion to tolerate sen- 
timents differing from our own, but it may, nev- 
ertheless, be a profitable discipline to the mind. 

While we exercise a vigilance over our own 
spirits lest any uncharitable assumption prevent 
the pure flow of love ia our hearts, and make us 
uujust in our estimation of those who differ from 
us, it is equally important that we be not tossed 
about by every wind of doctrine, but that “every 
man be fully persuaded in his own mind.” If 
we are concerned, in our various allotments, to 
bear witness to the truth as it is revealed in us, 
we will not seek to be edified with misty meta- 
physical abstractions, which the learning of the 
wisest schoolmen can not-unravel, but we shall 
be constrained to rely only upon the teaching of 
that still small voice “which speaketh as never 
man spake.” 
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The rituals and ceremonials of the outward law 
can never make the comers thereunto perfect, 
but there is great danger of our making of them 
graven images, which may so fill our hearts with 
idolatry and self. complacency, that we may be 
turned away from the simplicity of the truth as 
it is in Jesus. 

On the highest authority it it declared, “I will 
put my law in their inward parts, and write it in 
their hearts ;” “for they shall all know me, from 
the least of them unto the greatest of them.” 
How sutisfying and consoling is the evidence 
that we are not left without a witness, and the 
ability to follow its teachings if we are only 


watchful and obedient to its promptings. H. 
2d mo., 1860. 


~ 


ADDRESS ON THE GRASSES. 
BY J. STANTON GOULD. 
Delivered before the Cayuga Agricultural Society, 1859. 
(Continued from page 764.) 


In seeding lands for meadows, we must keep 
certain principles steadily in view : 

lst. We must sow a variety of seeds.—Differ- 
ferent soils vary very much with regard to the 
number of plants of a given variety of grass 
which can be supported on a given area; but 
every soil has its maximum which cannot be ex- 
ceeded ; no matter how many seeds may be sown, 
a certain fixed number will flourish, and the rest 


will die, leaving large spaces of the soil quite 
bare ; if, now, another species of grass seed is 
sown on these vacant spaces they will grow, and 
a certain number of them will flourish ; there 
will still, however, be vacant places, and it will 
be found that six or seven or even more varieties 
must be sown before the ground is wholly turfed 


over. Experience has most conclusively de- 
moastrated that any soil will yield a larger and 
more nutritive crop when sown with six or eight 
species, than where sown with only one or 
two species. No farmer could spend his time to 
better purpose than filling a dozen boxes with 
the soil that he intends to convert into meadows, 
and sowing a different kind of grass in each box; 
he will thus ascertain the adaptation of his land 
to each kind of grass, and the number of plants 
which each square foot of it is capable of main- 
taining. 

2d. We should only sow such grasses as flower 
at the same period.—Chemical analyses and 
practical trials concur in showing that hay is 
most nutritious and most palatable when cut at the 
period of flowering ; at this time it contains more 
starch, sugar and albumen, which can be assimi- 
lated by animals, than at any other; after this, 
these substances are converted into woody fiber 
and other compounds which cannot be acted on 
by the digestive organs and are therefore wasted. 
It follows from this, that great loss is sustained 
by cutting together those grasses which flower 
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at different periods. If cut when the earlier 
grasses are in good condition, the later ones are 
watery and innutritious. If cut when the later 
grasses are ripe, the valuable constituents of the 
earlier have passed into woody fiber and other 
insoluble compounds. 

This rule must be exactly reversed for pastures; 
io these it is desirable to have a constant succes- 
sion coming to perfection in every month, from 
spring to fall ; the period of flowering for pasture 
plants should therefore differ as widely as possi- 
ble. 

3d. The seed sown should be exactly adapted 
to the soil and climate.—This rule is too obvious 
for argument ; it is clear that if seeds which will 
only germinate in sandy soils are sown in wet 
clays, they will be sickly and useless; and so, 
on the other hand, we cannot expect those that 
are adapted to soils where potash abounds, to 
flourish in soils}which are almost wholly ca!care us. 
As we have before remarked, there 7s some kind 
of grass just adapted to every soil under the sun, 
and the active farmer will never rest until he 
finds the species best calculated for his own land. 

4th. We must stock our meadows with the 
most nutritive grasses.—It is really surprising to 
find how different species of grass vary in their 
nutritive properties. Mr. Way, the chemist of 
the Royal Society of England, has given us an 
analysis of twenty-one varieties of grass, and has 
thus disclosed to us, as accurately as chemistry 
can guide us, their relative values for the feeding 
of animals. It is to be regretted that Mr. Way 
has not included red top (agrostis vulgaris) and 
wire grass (poa compressa) in his list, as these 
are two of the most important varieties cultivated 
in thiscountry. Still, his experiments constitute 
one of the most valuable contributions which 
chemistry has ever made to agriculture. From 
these experiments we learn that one hundred 
pounds of quaking grass (briza media) will give 
28} pounds more of dry hay than one hundred 
poundsof vernal grass (anthox anthum odoratum.) 
That it will require 237 pounds of vernal grass 
to supply an animal with as much of muscle ma- 
king watter as is afforded by one hundred pounds 
of timothy. It will take 319 pounds of soft 
brome grass to lay as much fat on an animal as 
one hundred pounds of timothy would do. One 
hundred pounds of timothy will support the res- 
piratory process as long, and afford as much ani- 
mal heat, as 260 pounds of vernal grass. I 
think most of you will be surprised at these 
statements ; very few have been aware of the 
immense difference which exists among the 
grasses with respect to their nutritive values ; 
and it is high time for farmers who are awake 
to their own interests, to bestow more attention 
to this subject than they have hitherto given to 
it. Ishould, however, be untrue to my own 
convictions if I did not warn you against too 
credulously receiving the results of pure chemis- 
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try as an unerring guide in practice, for there 
are good reasons for believing that, to some extent, 
they would lead to serious errors in practice. 

Chemistry may show that there isa very great 
amount of nourishment in a given species of 
grass, yet it may be almost worthless to the far- 
mer. Thusa grass may have any amount of 
sugar, starch and albumen stored up in its tissues 
and juices, but if its leaves are armed with sharp 
spines, as the thistle, or with stinging hairs like 
the nettle, or from any mechanical cause it is re- 
jected by animals, it will avail nothing. Or it 
may have some bitter or nauseous secretion 
mixed with its nutritive matter, or its odor may 
be repulsive, so that cattle will not eat it. In 
either of these cases it is of no use to the farmer, 
even though chemistry stamps it with the very 
highest value. There may be cases, too, where 
cattle will eat greedily of a grass which contains 
substances injurious to their health. Sorghum, 
according to the results of chemical analysis, is 
very rich in nutriment, but on soils which 
abound in the soluble silicates, it becomes coated 
thickly with a substance like glass. While’ I 
am writing this, I read of the death of a number 
of cattle from eating the sorghum, the sharp 
angles of the glassy coating having cut through 
the coats of their stomachs ; of course this glass 
may be too thin to actually cut through the 
stomach, and yet thick enough to irritate the 
mucous surfaces to such a degree as to prevent 
the animals feeding on it from gaining either 
strength or fat, in which case the nutriment 
would be of no avail. 

These considerations show the necessity of 
verifying the chemical results by actual trials 
at the manger, conducted with all possible care 
and precaution to guard against ambiguities and 
mistakes. I have searched in vain among the 
agricaltural books and journals of both Europe 
and America for the record of such experiments. 
If they exist, I have been unable to find them. 
Nothing would tend so much to the advance- 
ment of sound agricultural science, and to the 
augmentation'of agricultural profits, as a thorough 
settlement of the exact nutritive values of the 
different species of grass. I trust the subject 
may receive the speedy attention of our Agricul- 
tural Societies and our wealthy farmers. 

5th. The meadows on a farm should be so 
arranged as to come suceesively to maturity. — 
There is always a sudden augmentation of the 
demand for labor, when the season of haying and 
harvesting comes on, without a corresponding 
augmentation of the supply. We have seen that 
the grasses must be cut when in flower, if we 
would obtain their maximum value. Every day 
that they are left standing after this, diminishes 
their nutritive matter. It follows from this that 
much of the grass on the meadows of large far- 
mers who are restricted to one or two kigds, 
must suffer great loss from want of labor to cut 
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it in its maximum condition. To prevent this 
sad waste, meadows should be so divided that 
part of them shall come into maturity in June, 
another part in July, and the remainder in 
August. Slight additions to the ordinary labor 
of the farm will thus enable us to secure all our 
hay at the best possible period. 

I trust the five principles which I have just 
laid down, will all commend themselves to the 
approval of your enlightened judgments. I do 
not think there is one amongst you who would 
think of refusing his assent to any one of them. 
Yet there is not one of them which is not habitu- 
ally neglected in the practice of the farmers of 
this State. Ihave examined the practice of over 
two hundred of them, as recorded in the Transac- 
tions of the State Society, and in the Agricultu- 
ral Journals, and all, except about a dozen of 
them, sow no other seed than timothy and clover. 
Of the exceptional dozen, one sowed a small field 
with orchard grass, three of them mixed red top 
seed with their timothy and clover, and the re- 
mainder were accustomed to mix in the seed of 
Kentucky blue grass. Several of them urge the 
importance of cutting while in flower, but none 
of them advise the seeding of meadows with 
such plants as will enable them to accomplish 
this object. On the contrary, several of them 
actually sow clover and Timothy together, not- 
withstanding they vary so widely in the period 
of their efflorescence. 

None of them seem to be aware of the wide 
difference which exists among the diiferent 
species with regard to their nutritive properties, 
nor is there any allusion to the necessity of dit- 
fusing the labors of hay-making over a longer 
period by stocking different meadows with va- 
rieties coming into flower at successive periods 
of time. 

Keeping these principles in view, let us apply 
them to practice in the actual stocking of mea- 
dows and pastures. 

Ist. Of Grasses adapted to sandy soils.— 
Lucerne, (Medicago Sativa,) though a legume, 
and nota true grass, is admirably adapted to 
sandy soils resting on porous subsoils. The lat- 
ter condition is indispensable, as you may infer 
from the fact that its roots often penetrate four- 
teen feet into the ground. When in perfection, 
which it reaches on the third year after sowing, 
it yields an enormous amount of herbage. In 
one recorded case eleven acres sufficed to keep 
eleven horses two hundred and ninety-nine days. 
In another a field of eight acres kept eight horses 
three hundred and fifteen days ; and in both cases 
a large number of sheep were pastured on the 
ground after the last cutting for the horses was 
was taken off the ground. It makes an excellent 
pastare, but is most profitably used for soiling, 
being ready to cut about the first of May, and 
on such land it may be cut every thirty days 
afterwards. It is remarkably well adapted for 
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milch cows where the milk is sold in the market, 
but butter made from it is not as sweet as from 
some of the other grasses. It is greatly relished 
by horses and cattle, and its nutritive value as 
compared with timothy is such that if a ton of 
the latter be worth $5.00, a ton of Lucerne will 
be worth $3.123. The only difficulty with 
Lucerne is to get it started. It must be sowed 
in drills, and carefully hoed until it is large 
enough to cover the ground. If this precaution 
is taken, and a drouth does not occur just as the 
young plants are starting, it is pretty sure to suc- 
ceed, and will last twenty-five or thirty years. If, 
however, it is overrun with weeds in the begin- 
ning, or a severe drouth occurs, it grows fecbly 
and soon dies out. Every farmer possessing a 
soil adapted to the culture, should have at least 
three or four acres of Lucerne in the vicinity of 
his stables, for the convenience of soiling. 

Meadow Fox Tail, (Alopecurus Pretensis,)— 
Grows well in sandy loams which are not too dry, 
and also in heavier loams. It flowers in May 
and is much relished by cattle. It shoots rapid- 
ly after feeding or mowing, and yields a very 
abundant aftermath. It requires two hundred 
and sixteen pounds of this grass to make as much 
dry hay as one hundred pounds of timothy. If 
a ton of timothy is worth $5.00, the meadow fox 
tail is worth $2.06. 

Orchard Grass, (Dactylio Glomercta.)—This 
grass grows well in dry, slaty, as well as sandy 
soils, and is also remarkably well adapted to 
shady places. It flowers early in June, and 
although its flowering stems are not numerous, 
the leaves grow luxuriantly from two to three 
feet in length. After being grazed close to the 
ground, it will give a good bite again in five or 
six days. It is the earliest grass to start in the 
spring, and continues to grow vigorously until 
the frost. The only objection to it is its tenden- 
cy to grow in tussocks, but this may be prevent- 
ed by careful harrowing and rolling. It is very 
rich in muscle-making matter. Une hundred 
and sixty pounds of this grass will make as much 
dry hay as one hundred pounds of timothy. If 
timothy grass be worth $5.00 per ton, orchard 
grass is worth $3.59. 

Italian Rye Grass, (Lolium Italicum.)—This 
grass is much approved throughout Europe, 
where it seems to flourish in every climate. Its 
most congenial home is a tenacious, moist, fertile 
soil, but as it flourishes in the silicious also, I 
describe it under that division. It has not been 
as thoroughly tested here as on the other side of 
the water, but where it has been cultivated it has 
proved very satisfactory. It bears drouth re- 
markably well, and is especially adapted to forcing 
by high manuring or by irrigation. It flowers 
about the last of June ; starting its growth very 
early in the year it continues to grow through 
the whole season. It requires one hundred and 

inety-seven pounds of this grass to make as 
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much dry hay as one hundred pounds of timothy 
grass, which is as well worth five dollars as this 
grass is worth two dollars and sixty-nine cents. 

Hard Fescue, (Festuca Duriuscula)—Is well 
adapted to dry soils, and is much relished, par- 
ticularly by sheep. It grows from two to two 
and a half feet high, flowering the last of June. 
One hundred and thirty-nine pounds of. this 
grass makes as much dry hay as one hundred 
pounds of timothy grass. It is as cheap per 
ton at three dollars and thirty-three cents, as 
timothy is at five dollars. Besides these, 

Fall Meadow Oat Grass, (Arrhenatherum 
Avenaceum.) 

Meadow Soft Grass, (Holcas Lanatus,) and 
the red and white clovers are suited for sandy 
soils. — 

For calcareous loams, the following varieties 
seem especially adapted: 

Kentucky Blue Grass, (Poa Pratense.)—In 
many sections of our country this is a very 
favorite variety. It is unsurpassed for making 
sweet butter, which will keep so for a very long 
time. Flowering about the middle of June, it 
sends up short culms, but sends up an immense 
amount of aftermath until the snow comes. It 
is less injured by frosts than any other variety ; 
indeed, animals frequently paw away the snow 
and eat it in preference to hay. It turfs re- 
markably well, but is three years in coming to 
perfection. It is intolerant of drouth, and in 


dry seasons it may be easily burned ; although it 
flourishes best in calcareous soils, it will answer 


well in several others. One hundred and forty- 
six pounds of this grass gives as much dry hay 
as one hundred pounds of timothy. A ton of 
the latter grass being worth five dollars, a ton 
of blue grass would be worth three dollars and 
twenty cents. It is better adapted to pastures 


than to meadows. 
To be continued. 


—— 
For Friends’ Intelligencer, 


SOME THOUGHTS ON THE PRESENT TIME. 


The present aspect of the affairs of this nation 
are sufficient to awaken every Christian mind to 
deep reflection in order to ascertain the cause 
thereof. 

The sitting of Congress for several weeks with- 
out being able to transact any business, or even 
to organize because of disagreement; 

The mournful tragedy at Harper’s Ferry, and 
the executions that followed; 

The abuse and maltreatment of persons travel- 
ing or living in the South; 

The driving from their homes and families 
thirty-six or more peaceable men of a neighbor- 
ing State; 

The enacting of laws in several of the States 
in order to drive out the free people of color or 
reduce them to bondage; 
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The stealing and shipping of Africans from 
their native land, with all the horrors of the 
middle passage, and reducing them to slavery in 
this land of boasted liberty and religion; 

The examining of the United States mail, and 
obstructing the freedom of speech and the press, 

These are evils which the Christian mind may 
truce to the undue love of money, which the 
Scriptures say is the root of all evil. 

Now if these things are encouraged and sup- 
ported they will most asuredly bring desolation, 
weeping and mourning within our borders, for 
we cavnot expect to escape the judgments due to 
unrighteousness, or the fate of nations who have 
gone before us, unless we repent and obey the 
teaching of the Prince of peace. It is about one 
hundred years since John Woolman went from 
house to house, visiting Friends who held slaves, 
to plead with them to relinquish so unjust a prac- 
tice, and bore his testimony against it by refusing 
to partake of slave produce. When he travelled 
among Friends, and was entertained where they 
had slaves, he gave or left them money that he 
might bear his testimony against unpaid ‘toil ; 
and his labor was not lost, for soon after the So- 
ciety of Friends relinquished the practice, so far 
as related to direct ownership in man. At that 
time there were less than half a million of slaves. 
Now there are nearly four millions. Why this 
great increase of suffering humanity? why has 
not the spirit of justice and freedom prevailed ? 
The answer is, because the love of money has 
been predominant in the minds of the people; 
sending one to the shores of Africa to bring slaves 


from thence to supply the market, and another. 


to the States of Maryland or Virginia to rear 
them for the rice swamps or cotton fields of the 
South. ‘And why this demand for slaves? It 
may be answered by referring to the census of 
1850. There were at that time 1,815,000 slaves 
employed in raising cotton, 350,000 in raising 
tobacco, 150,000 in raising sugar, 125,000 in 
raising rice, and 60,000 in raising hemp. The 
aggregate of these is 2,500,000 employed in 
agricultural pursuits, the produce of whose labor 
finds a ready sale in our markets. This answers 
the question why slaves are in demand; and if 
the saying be true that the receiver is as bad as 
the thief, which is a principle in common law, it 
implicates those who buy these articles as sup- 
porters of the system. 

But we cannot go back to the days of our fa- 
thers and raise flax and make our own linnen, 
that our hands may be clean of our brothers’ 
blood. Nor need we, for there is, as the last 
census shows, 347,525 slaveholders, and 5,873,- 
893 non-slaveholders in the South; many of the 
latter class being farmers with small means, who 
raise their little crop of cotton or rice, as the 
case may be, and for want of a better, are obliged 
to sell it in the common market in competition 
with slave grown produce; thus they labor on 
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with the monopoly of slave labor bearing them 
down; consequently they must in most cases re. 
main poor, and their children uneducated; hence 
the poverty, ignorance, and degradation of the 
non-slaveholders of the South. 

I wish to call the attention of the members of 
my own Society in particular to this momentous 
subject, believing if we are faithful and obedient 
to the light of truth, we will, by divine aid, be 
instrumental in doing away with those evils, and 
turning aside the impending ruin that awaits 
this nation; but if we are selfish and disobey 
the light, we will most assuredly suffer with the 
wicked. 

If we, as a society, were to employ agents to 
purchase and manufacture the produce of free 
labor, we might all be fed and clothed with it; 
and by so doing elevate the poor free laborer, and 
carry conviction not only to the heart, but to the 
pocket of the slaveholder, by diminishing the 
value of bis human chattles. 

This would be putting the candle on the can- 
dlestick that it might shine to the conviction of 
the oppressor, and to the joy and rejoicing of the 
righteous of all nations, many of whom, [ trust, 
would come and do likewise. Thus, I believe, 
deliverance would come to the slave, and a na- 
tional calamity be avoided. A FRIEND. 
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Diep on Third day, lst mo. 31, at Millville, Columbia 
county, Pa., George Masters, son of Charles W. and 
Sarah B. Eves, aged about 5 years. 


The Seventh Annual Report of the Pennsyl- 
vania Training School for Feeble Minded Chil- 
dren, under the superintendence of Dr. Parrish, is 
before us. Itis now located in the new building 
near Media, of which the Report says : 


In selecting a site, care was first taken to find 
a healthy place,—next, one of sufficient eleva- 
tion to secure perfect drainage, and at the same 
time command a fine landscape view ;—then to 
build an ample, plain, substantial house, to have 
it well ventilated and warmed, with good ac- 
commodations for bathing, &c. All this has 
been done. The site may be excelled in some 
respects, yet but few are equal to it for health 
and beauty. A grove of ten acres, on the north 
and west shelters us from the winter winds, and 
affords a fine summer shade. Good spring water 
is thrown to the top of the building, and dis- 
tributed through the different apartments. Hot 
and cold baths are on each floor, and accessible 
to the children’s dormitories, and an extensive 
lavatory in the basement, when completed, will 
serve for ordinary daily ablutions. Attention is 
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given to secure proper classification according to 
the grade and necessities of each inmate. Imbe- 
cility comes to poor and rich alike, and the insti. 
tution is for a// the people who may need its 
care. he state is the parent of the poor, and 
she will provide liberally for them. The rich may 
find such accommodations as they need, and all will 
be the subjects of kind treatment and training. 
We are well secured from a conflagration, the 
only fire in the house being in the kitchen, 
which is fire-proof. The warming and ventila- 
tion are produced bya current of air which is 
driven by a fan through an air duct from another 
building, ninety feet distant, and which is warm- 
ed by contact with steam-heated iron coils in the 
side-cellar. 
_ No expense has been spared to secure every 
facility for convenience, comfort, and efficiency 
of management, and the institution is commend- 
ed to the good-will and generous support of the 
people and the government of the State. 


In allusion to what has been accomplished in 
the brief history of the Institution, and also to 
the causes of Idiocy, the report says : 


The gloomy have been made happy—the idle, 
industrious—the profane, ashamed of their pro- 
fanity—the unloving, affectionate—the speech- 
less, to speak—the unproductive, self-supporting, 
and in this humble, yet important and com- 
pensating work, we are still progressing. 

It is not only a labor of development, but of 
analysis. Society looks upon feeble-mindedness 
in its sympathetic aspect—but in Institutions like 
this, the subject is presented for analysis. 

Take a family of imbecile children, varying 
in age from four to twenty years; they are to be 
grouped in classes, not according to age and 
sex merely, but according to capacity and char 
acter. To find them out, is the first duty, not in 
their general qualities of mind, and condition of 
body only, but in their distinct and individual 
peculiarities. The being is imperfect. The im- 
perfection of the physical structure is first appa- 
rent. Tue bones are fragile—the teeth carious— 
the muscles flabby—the gait unsteady. These 
are general features. Go still further, and we 
find that the digesticn is imperfect—the appetite 
various—the taste impaired, and the blood im- 
pure. Why all this? is a question of serious 
import, that is gradually being solved by the 
experience of public Institutions. All men who 
have thought much about it, have had their 
notions and theories. It is not denied that inter- 
marriages between blood relations does much to 
produce this evil among us. That scrofula and 
other diseases of the vital fluid induce an im- 
perfect development, but yet there is one great 
cause of disturbance and disease that is peculiar 
in the degree and force of its manifestion to the 
present age. It is an age of extremes—the head 
and heart—the intellect and affections, run away 
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from each other, in the giddy race of life. The 
harmony of the natural being is lost in the ex- 
cesses of each extreme of his nature. There is 
a divergence of the powers of the mind, and the 
affections of the heart. Each leads on, in its 
own direction, to a legitmate end. Fanaticism 
and crime ; licentiousness and shame ; paralysis, 
insanity, and idiocy, all these are evidences of 
the lost balance and harmony, between the two 
great extremes of nervous life. Leprosy and the 
plague have laid waste their millions, but the 
excesses of our day, if not more fatal, are more 
permanently enervating, than those of the past. 
The use of spirituous liquors,—how it has at the 
same time stimulated and stupified the restless 
brain, till the mind has become obscured, the 
heart depraved, the blood poisoned and a taint 
left in the whole economy, to be transmitted to 
another generation, in some of the varied phases 
of mental, moral and physical deformity or dis- 
ease. 

Men do not appreciate, as little by little they 
indulge in sensuality, how mueh they are doing 
to mark the race with some sign of violated law 
—to cast a blemish over the fairest and loveliest 
associations of Earth. And though the taint may 
not be exhibited in a direct transmission to im- 
mediate offspring, it will show itself somewhere. 
Many parents who are now weeping over the 
blight of idiocy, as seen in otherwise fair and 
lovely children, cannot call te their minds any 
blameworthy conduct that has marked their own 
history, and wonder at the inscrutible Provi- 
dence, by which they are visited. But further 
back in the line of their parentage, there has 
been a plague-spot, mental, moral, or physical 
which has brought forth this pain and sorrow. 
And not until man has learned to obey the laws 
of his being, will the traces of earthly evil cease. 
The moral feelings, the passions, and sensations, 
the hopes, fears, and doubts, which continually 
agitate mankind, are disturbing and yet neces- 
sary elements in the social compact. But men 
are led too little, by a deliberate, thoughtful 
judgment, too much by a hasty, impulsive excite- 
ment, and the moral balance is destroyed. Ex- 
cess in appetite which exhausts physical energy, 
induces infirmity of the body, and a succession of 
retro-active movements continues to operate in- 
juriously upon the whole nature, and leads of 
necessity to deformity of body or mind, or both, 
either in the parent or offspring. 

Such are some of the results of an analysis of 
this subject. The relations may not be pleasing 
to any of us, but they are yet true, and replete 
with instruction and warning. ‘They are potent 
to every careful observer: their warnings are 
visible in many of the home sorrows of the people. 

Every man may to some extent control the 
evil in himself and his household, but yet there are 
certain social customs, defects in the law, which 
mar the purity of life, and send to successive 
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generations perpetuity of the sad afflictions which 
harass mankind. Take idiocy alone—every sta- 
tistical record upon this subject reveals some 
truthful cause of it, that is within our reach. Is 
it the intermarriage of first cousins? Then let 
the law interfere to prevent it, and while the 
sufferings already existing as the result of the 
violation of nature may not be suppressed, the 
wrong may be arrested at least to some extent. 
The present Governor of Kentucky, in his late 
Message to the General Assembly of that State, 
wisely presents the subject in this light; his 
appeal is most respectfully recommended for con- 
sideration in this Report. 

‘Closely connected with the question is the 
prevention of marriage between first cousins. By 
a single act of the Legislature you can save in 
the future an immense amount of suffering. You 
can diminish, according to the opinion of those 
who have fully investigated this subject, twenty 
per cent. of the number of imbeciles, insane 
deaf mutes, and blind children. Render the 
marriage of cousins illegal, and a great evil is at 
once eradicated. At least from fifteen to twenty 
per cent. of all these sufferers are the offspring 
of cousins. A gentleman of science, of learning, 
and enlarged experience, who has for a long time 
paid a great deal of attention to this subject, re- 
cently informed me he never yet had seen all the 
children so related sound in body and mind. 
There is always among some ofthem, some defect, 


mentally or bodily. A large number of the pupils 
(so say the teachers) in the Deaf and Dumb 


Asylums are the children of cousins. At Dan- 
ville there are four sisters, deaf and dumb, the 
children of cousins ; they have two speaking 
brothers, both in delicate health. There is also, 
from another family there, a sister and brother, 
children of cousins. There is another instance 
of sister and brother there, also deaf and dumb, 
the children of second cousins, showing that the 
defect extends beyond even the second degree. 
In that Institution at Danville, as in other States, 
I am informed from sixteen to twenty per cent. 
of the pupils are now, and always have been, the 
children of cousins. The State, when the parents 
or friends of these children are not able to pro- 
vide for them, has to do it; and the instances 
are numerous where the burden falls on her to 
provide for and educate them as mutes, insane 
blind, or imbeciles. She is weakened by so many 
of her citizens suffering these privations, and a 
heavy tax is thereby imposed upon her. Is it 
not her right and her duty to protect herself 
against the evil and expense, by forbidding such 
unions, which nature plainly forbids by the 
natural penalty she uniformly inflicts ?” 

Is intemperance the cause? If so, the strong 
arm of the law may be interposed, to close up at 
least some of the sources of this terrible calamity. 
While it cannot prevent the earth from bringing 
forth her fruits and harvests, nor control the ap- 
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petites of men for strong drink, it can withdraw 
its support and encouragement from a traffic that 
is the most wasteful drain upon the wealth of 
the state, and the surest source of the crimes 
that fill our prisons, of the pauperism that crowds 
our almshouses, and of the wretchedness that 
weeps in our hospitals, of the deafness, blindness, 
and idiocy that go dumb, sightless and sorrow- 
ing through life. 

Is bodily disease the cause? Then turn to our 
social relations, the customs by which they are gov- 
erned, the false views with which we receive the 
great fact of life, the duties omitted, the excesses 
indulged in, the passions excited—acknowledge 
these as the prolific sources of moral and physical 
evil, and we have taken the first step toward 
remedying them. - ® * * 

The question is often proposed, whether feeble- 
minded children may not be judiciously trained 
at home. ‘The answer is No! Childhood in all 
conditions, needs society—and those who are of 
natural mental powers, cannot adapt themselves 
to those of feeble-mind: under the most favor- 
able circumstances, an imbecile child at home 
bas a tendency to solitude or to exclusiveness— 
it cannot play with other children, and they can- 
not join in its amusements. It isa lonely being. 
However loving and tender its associations may 
be, it lacks suitable companionship. It needs to 
be with those who are like itself: its instincts 
lead it to fellowship, with its own grade and 
stamp of mind, and this association produces 
friction, and this excitement of the dormant 
faculties and energies produces growth. There 
is an unconscious selfeulture, resulting from the 
mere force of association. In this lies the secret 
of success in institutions for the feeble-minded. 
The labor may be kind, patient, persistent, long 
continued, and yet be comparatively fruitless 
without the force of sympathy of one with an- 
other. 

Nothing that is human, is so dark and cold as 
to be without a faint line of light somewhere in 
its nature, and that is never so feeble that it may 
not appreciate the same degree of light in an- 
other; but keep it always ina sphere uncon- 
genial with itself and you fail to bring it forward 
and increase its lustre. 

It is beautiful to see any children harmonize 
and form attachments which the moth of years 
cannot destroy ; but it is more beautiful, because 
more remarkable to see imbeciles taken from 
home, with all its tender sympathies, but where 
they seldom find congenial spirits, and placed 
among children of the same class, whom they 
have never seen before, and begin at once to 
form their associations and friendships, and live 
together in daily concord, with a consciousness, 
that there is in each, something that the other 
sees and feels, which binds them instinctively 
together. 

It therefore becomes the duty of those to whom 
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the care of such is committed, to place them in 
circumstances, where they may find associations, 
and form friendships, that are within the scope 
of their capacity, aud in which they may have 
continued enjoyment. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


I have written a few lines, a part of it my own 
composition, and the other part taken from a pa- 
per published in the town of Huntington. I con- 
cluded I should like to see it published in the 
Intelligencer, should the Editors think it worth 
a place there; if not, they can throw it aside. I 
am an old man, now in my seventy-eighth year; 
I often feel grieved when I see our fashionable 
folks launching out into such extravagances in 
dress and other things, and I think it is time 
there was a check put upon them. D. 8. 


HARD TIMES. 


Whence come they? Come they not of our 
avarice, our greed for gain, our pride, our indo- 
lence, the want of attention to business? We 
have men who spend time and money in drink- 
ing saloons aud gambling houses. From them 
we have the cry of hard times. We have men 
who are hasty to grow rich, who are continually 
grasping after the world and the riches thereof, 
who make large ventures in hopes of large gains. 
A sudden change in the commercial regulations 
of the country, or in the policy of the banks, 
puts all their calculations out of joint, they can- 
not meet their liabilities, and hard times are up- 
on them in spite of all their efforts to ward them 
off. We have men, and women, too, who love 
fine clothes and fashionable living ; their time is 
occupied in carefully adjusting their personal 
adornments; their hair, collar, bonnet, hat, in 
short every article of dress; and what is supposed 
to add to personal attraction reccives so much at- 
tention that little time is left to earn the means 
to keep up appearances, and the bottom of the 
purse is reached; their strange and mistaken no- 
tions of diguity keep them from manual labor or 
any other exercise which sounds like earning 
their bread by the sweat of their brow. These 
too find hard times upon them, and they know 
not why. 

If our fashionable folks would take the pains 
to inform themselves, they would find that many 
of our merehants are involved in debt to the 
amount of millions of dollars to foreign nations 
for the materials to make those artificial flowers 
and other superfluities, which have to be paid for 
in gold or silver, and if they cannot raise the 
funds, it will lead to bankruptcy and ruin. Now 
if our fashionable folks would take up a resolu- 
tion to do without these things, they would not 
have so much occasion to ery out against hard 
times. At every corner in our towns and villages 
we find persons idling away their time. Labor 
has no charms for them; in, idleness they were 
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brought up, in idleness they have lived, in idle- 
ness they continue. A small light job caught up 
or pressed upon them occasionally, does not af- 
ford sufficient means to support them, and hard 
times presses her heavy hand upon them. Oth- 
ers we have who give attention to every body’s 
business while their own is neglected. ‘These toe 
ery out hard times. Theremedy for hard times is 
within the reach of every able-bodied man or 
woman in the land. First keep out of debt, be 
industrious, be economical, be honest, be virtu- 
ous, be peaceable, be sober, keep out of bad com- 
pany, keep away from groggeries, gambling houses 
and all their influences, attend to your own busi- 
ness, and prosperity will attend you, and hard 
times flee away. The man who will not protect 
himself, will call in vain for help. 
Huntington Co., Ind., lst mo. 28th, 1860. 


For Friend’s Intelligencer. 
BURNING FLUID. 


There are few who do not acknowledge life to 
be a great blessing, and that it is a duty to take 
proper precautions to preserve it. It is therefore 
evident that in the promotion of domestic com- 
fort and enjoyment, its sacredness should be 
deemed paramount to any minor considerations. 

It is no marvel that the thoughtless and igno- 
rant in their mistaken ideas of economy should 
be induced to introduce burning fluid into their 
dwellings, but it is cause for astonishment tha 
the educated, who ought fully to appreciate its 
explosive character, should daily run the risk of 
serious accidents in their own families, and by 
their example aid in giving countenance to its 
use among those who have not the intelligence 
to understand their danger. A steam engine is 
safe under the direction of a skilful engineer, 
but that fact can be no argument in favor of in- 
troducing one into establishments where the un- 
skilled will direct and attempt to manage it. 

Neither is the oft repeated plea that ‘ with 
care” they are safe, any reason why fluid lamps 
should ever be brought into a family. The loss 
of life at Lawrence, which was greatly increased 
by the breaking ofa fluid lamp among the ruins, 
and the terrible fire on the second inst. at New 
York, are forcible proofs of the responsibility 
which any one assumes who gives encouragement 
to the use of this dangerous material. To these 
facts are added a paragraph taken from the Del- 
aware County Republican. 


“THe Horrors or Burnina Firur.—That 
indefatigable E. Merriam, says that, in the year 
1859, he has recorded 83 deaths and the serious 
injury of 106 persons, all resulting from the use 
of burning fluids ; while the loss of property by 
fire from the use of those vile compounds amounts 
to $144,000. The whole number of deaths since 
July 1850, he records as 424; injured, 623. 
We long ago ordered this stuff out of our house, 
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and we advise all our readers to do the same 
thing. Use coal oil, tallow candles, pine knots, 
anything rather than hazard life, limb, and pro- 


perty by the constant use ofa dangerous burning 
fluid.”’ G. 


2d mo., 1860. 


REST. 


Rest! Thou must not seek for rest 
Until thy work is done; 

Thou must not lay thy burden down 
Till setting of the sun. 


Thou must not weary of thy life, 
Nor scorn thy lonely lot, 

Nor cease to toil because thy work 
Thy neighbor prizeth not. 


Thou must not let thy heart grow cold, 
Nor hush each generous tone, 

Nor veil the bright love in thine eye— 
Thou must not live alone. 


When others toil, thou too must strive, 
And answer when they call ; 

The power to love—God gave to thee, 
Thou must employ for all. 


Unmoved to gaze upon the strife, 
Is not true liberty ; 

To others thou must minister, 
Wouldst thou be truly free. 


In the outward world ’tis vain to seek 
The Eden thou wouldst win; 

That ancient Paradise is gone, 
Thine Eden is within. 


PLAIN PATHS. 


Be thou content to find the narrow way, 

Made plain for thee to walk in day by day; 

Serve thou thy God with heart and soul and might; 
Darkness and doubt are wrong, belief is right; 
To him that seeketh, God vouchsafeth light ; 

But think not that which seemeth right to thee 
Must needs be so to all men. Thou canst see 
Footprints of light upon the world’s highway, 
Left there by Him who had not where to lay 

His lowly bead—the plainest nearest thee ; 

Duty is plain unto sincerity— 

There may be footprints which thou canst not see, 
Made plain by heaven’s light to other men—- 
Jesus went MANY ways unto Jerusalem. 


HAPPINESS. 


Oh not to other worlds, poor child of earth, 
Alone for comfort and for peace repair ;— 
Believe it, heavenly bliss must here have birth, 
And that must bud below, which blossoms there, 
True,—fitter soil, and more delicious air, 
And brighter suns above shall impulse give, 
But thou meanwhile must inward strength prepare ; 
That better life e’en now begin to live ;— 
And look for heavenly aid, since happiness, 
Born from above is free for all,—for thee ;— 
And if thine inmost soul delights to bless, 
And commune with the God of purity ; 
Earth has no bonds the spirit to retain, 
And Heaven no bars its entrance to restrain. 
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Correspondence of the London Daily News. 
THE HOLY LAND. 


Jerusalem, Dec. 8th, 1859. 

It would not require much research into books 
of travels in Palestine to perceive how univer. 
sally they designate this city as melancholy, for. 
lorn, silent, or by other epithets denoting that it 
is located “far from humanity’s reach.” It 
would not require much research now to discover 
that within a couple of years, but especially 
within a couple of months, it has become, in 
proportion to its size and population, one of the 
most stirring cities that can be met with. 

The trade within is largely augmented since 
the influx, ever increasing, of Russian pilgrims; 


| but the life and bustle are to be really found 


outside the walls, to the north and west, where 
the country has suddenly changed its aspect, and 
presents an ant hill amount of industry, where 
hundreds of men—peasants of the land, witha 
few Maltese, Ionians and Africans—are em- 
ployed in raising walls preparatory to the numer- 
ous edifices designed by Russians, Armenians, 
and pative merchants; and this, again, tells upon 
remote distances, where the lime is being burned, 
and the hills denuded of verdure to supply the 
kilns. All day long the explosions of blasting 
rocks resound, as though the walls of a citadel 
were being besieged, the plugs flying up into the 
air, each with astre ~ of fire like a rocket. 
Besides those iaclosures, the works in progress 
consist of a wide road being made to the ancient 
Convent of the Cross, now a Greek clerical sem- 
inary, nearly two miles distant from the city, and 
sundry small forts being erected by the Pasha 
along the Jaffa road, to be occupied by the 
Bashi-Bozuuk, for insuring the general safety. 
The first one is close to the north-west corner of 
the wall; the next, of a larger size, is built just 
on the spot long endeared to pious minds by 
being that from which the view of the Holy City 
is first obtained in that direction—a sad combi- 
nation of devotional feelings with the riot of ua- 
controlled soldiery; but more than this (and, in 
mentioning it, let it not be thought we are pleased 
with the admixture of what is ludicrous), the 
Pasha has caused the tower to be painted over 
with black paint—a stone building painted !—in 
order to render it more fearful in the eyes of the 
peasantry ; and this because the Bin Bashi of the 
regulars had gssured him that in France, Ger- 
many, and England, all the great fortifications 
are thus colored for the purpose of scaring the 
enemy. Certainly it is a fearful object, even 
going a step beyond the vile taste of whitewashing 
the fine ancient gateways of Jerusalem, built by 
Suliman the Magnificent, on the recently ex: 
pected visit of the Sultan in August last. The 
idea of painting a fort for the purpose of inspir- 
ing terror smacks greatly of Chinese taste. __ 
The Pasha rides out every afternoon, to visit 
this fynereal outpost, and to enjoy the animation 
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of the works around us, especially watching with 
lyax-eyed jealousy against any approach to pro- 
gress being made, or buildings that might be un- 
fertaken, by Europeans. The advantages he has 
achieved of late over the Arabs near Gaza by 
diplomacy, without bloodshed, have been mag- 
nified in Constantinople-French newspapers into 
“a series of glorious victories,” and he has mulcted 
them of about £2,000 in compensation for their 
previous plundering of the peasants. 

When he announced to the sheikhs of villa- 
ges what he had done, and asked advice as to how 
he should employ the money, they all, with two 
exceptions, wished to have the money divided 
smong them, rather than have it spent in useful 
works for future protection. To which his Ex- 
cellency rejoined, “‘ For shame! do you not know 
that Lam your father, and know best what is 
good for you?” So he set to work in con- 
structing these petty towers along the Jaffa road 
to Jerusalem, far enough from the Arabs. We 
shall see whether the Bashi-Bazouks will not prove 
1s eminent plunderers as the Bedouins, and 
whether they will not run away from their de- 
tached forts as soon as any of the latter appear, 
or before. The Pasha has done wonders in sciz- 
ing and banishing to Cyprus or Constantinople 
the old belligerent sheikhs of Hebron and the 
Beled Arkub, and in completely disarming the 
peasantry. He has not, however, punished the 
Taaneri, who, near Bethlehem last year, slew one 
of the best Agas of the Bashi-Bazouk in open 
fight, with numbers on each side, almost within 
sight of the Pasha’s tents. Neither has he done 
anything yet to detect and punish the murderers 
of Miss Creasy; nor does he in any way molest 
the Jordan Arabs, who have recently been acting 
as they please about Jericho, and who have all 
their stores of grain there. 
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sell their draught animals for plowing, at very 
low prices, and on the latter account, they are 
everywhere beseeching the loan of money, offer- 
ing interest of six measures of wheat at the next 
threshing-floors, for the present use of a sove- 
reign—amounting in value to a hundred per 
cent. for six months. 

From the two reasons together, it is feared 
that, as little will be sown, the next harvest will 
be very deficient. 

I should also mention, that men are wanting 
too, for many are tempted by the high wages for 
building employment about Jerusalem to leave 
their fields, and this will bring evil results to the 
public in general. 


CAUSE OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 
BY WM. TUDOR. 


The following authentic anecdote, on the origin 
of American taxation, may be gratifying to per- 
sons who are fond of tracing the current of events 
up to their primitive sources, and wh» know 
how often changes in human affairs are first put 
in motion by very trifling causes. When Presi- 
dent Adams was minister at the court of St. 
James, he often saw his countryman, Benjamin 
West, the late president of the Royal Academy. 
Mr. West always retained a strong and unyield- 
ing affection for his native land, which, to borrow 
a term of his own art, was in fine keeping with 
his elevated genius. The patronage of the king 
was nobly bestowed upon him; and it forms a 
fine trait in the character of both, that when a 
malicious courtier endeavored to embarrass him, 
by asking his opinion on the news of some disas- 
trous event to America, in the presence of the 
King, he replied that he never could rejoice in 


| any misfortune to his native country ; for which 


In the late dispute of monks at Bethlehem | answer the King immediately gave him his pro- 


tbout replacing a slab of pavement which had 
become broken in front of the sacred manger, the 
matter was settled impartially by having Turkish 
officials to place the stone in presence of Latins 
and Greeks. 

Within the city rents are rising to a frightful 
extent, viz.: to double, treble, or even more of 
their rates a year ago. The poor are suffering 
exceedingly from this cause, and benevolent per- 
sons are desirous of seeing houses built for them 
outside the city—that is, if the Turks will allow 
it; for, alas, the almshouses designed by Sir M. 
Montefiore are still arrested by their authority. 

Our weather has hitherto remained very pleas- 
ant, but the cold has now set in, though as yet 
with bright sunshine; all classes of people are 
crying out for rain. 

The peasantry, owing to their improvident 
habits, are now without seed-corn for the season, 
having scarcely sown any barley last time, and the 
wheat harvest having been unfortunate. On the 
former of these accounts, they are compelled to 


tecting approbation. Mr. West one day asked 
Mr. Adaws if he should like to take a walk with 
him and see the cause of the American Revolu- 
tion. The minister having known something of 
this matter, smiled at the proposal, but told him 
he should be glad to see the cause of that revo- 
lution and to take a walk with his friend West 
anywhere. The next morning he called, accord- 
ing to agreement, and took Mr. Adams into 
Hyde Park, to a spot near the serpentine river, 
where he gave him the following narrative — 
“The king came to the throne, a young man, 
surrounded by flattering courtiers, one of whose 
frequent topics it was to declaim against the 
meanness of his palace, which was wholly un- 
worthy a monarch of such a country as England. 
They said there was not a sovereign in Europe 
who was lodged so poorly ; that his sorry, dingy, 
old brick palace of St. James looked like a 
stable, and that be ought to build a palace suited 
to his kingdom. The king was fond of architec- 
ture, and would therefore more readily listen to 
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suggestions which were in fact all true. This 
spot that you see here was selected for the site, 
between this and this point, which were marked 
out. The king applied to his ministers on the 
subject; they inquired what sum would be 
wanted by his majesty, who said he would begin 
witha million. They stated the expenses of the 
war, and the poverty of the treasury, but that 
his majesty’s wishes should be taken into con- 
sideration. Some time afterwards the king was 
informed that the wants of the treasury were too 
urgent to admit of a supply from their present 
means, but that a revenue might be raised in 
America to supply all the king’s wishes. This 
suggestion was followed up, and the kiog was 
in this way first led to consider, and then to con- 
sent to the scheme for taxing the colonies.” 


HOW TO PRESERVE HEALTH. 
DIRECTIONS FOR THE SEDENTARY. 


Those who are necessarily compelled to sit 
much should, if possible, have intervals devoted 
to exercise; and this exercise should be as pro- 
longed and vigorous as their bodily strength will 
allow ; and if it be so that they cannot spare any 
considerable and fixed time for exercise, they 
should frequently arise from their seats and 
bring the muscles of the chest and abdomen into 
action by widely extending the arms, by eleva- 
ting them, by moving them rapidly and forcibly 
backward and forward, and by throwing the 
shoulders back, at the same time inhaling as 
much air as the lungs can possibly contain, and 
then “breathing out” slowly. Running upa 
flight of stairs, at the same time holding the 
breath, is a most excellent and available mode of 
expanding the lungs, recommended by Dr. Hall, 
in his late excellent work, ‘‘ Health and Dis- 
ease.”’ Another mode of expanding the lungs, 
suggested by the same writer, and one accept- 
able to all, is to “ blow up” or fill life-preserv- 
ers, bags, etc., by blowing into them. In the 
absence of any such things, the lungs might be 
very well inflated by drawing in the breath full 
and long, and then blowing into the closed hand. 
The advantage of these modes is that the lungs 
are very powerfully distended by the expansion 
of the air drawn into them, through the agency 
of heat. This is more particularly true of the 
running up stairs mode, which we consider a 
most happy idea. The above directions are so 
easily followed, even by those who have “no 
time” to attend to their health, that it seems 
strange that any one should neglect them when 
convinced of the vital importance to health of 
well filled and well developed lungs. 

Neglect of these simple and accessible mea- 
sures, on the part of the sedentary, arises more 
from indisposition to exertion, than from want of 
time and opportunity. In such persons this in- 
disposition is almost insuperable ; and nothing 
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can overcome it except a firm, ever-present con. 
viction that health and life are the prizes to be 
obtained by breaking the fatal spell of indolence, 
The fact is, where one is subjected to unavoid. 
able disease from confinement, there are hun. 
dreds of thousands who ignorantly or wilfully 
neglect the means of counteracting the evils to 
which they are exposed from the nature of their 
occupation.— Godey’s Lady’s Book. 


From the Scientific American. 
THE SCIENCE OF SKATING. 


We have become in the present practical age, 
great in small things, from the fabrication of a 
pin to the construction of a steamship. The 
humble skate, with which our youth enjoy them- 
selves in the clear, cold days of winter—gliding, 
with lightning foot, upon lake, pond and river— 
has not been overlooked in the march of im. 
provement. 

The Holland skate, with the runner secured in 
a shoe upper, appears to be growing in popular 
favor ; and certainly our old-fashioned skates have 
far too many troublesome straps about them. 
The runner, which is coming into more general 
use, is devoid of a groove on the face, and ska- 
ters assert that they can “go much faster with 
it,’ but cannot turn so rapidly. The old curled. 
up point is also losing caste, and it is time that 
this feature (borrowed from a Chinese mandarin’s 
slipper) was entirely abandoned. 

We have reason to fee! conceited of our skates 
in these days, when we compare them with those 
worn by our forefathers, about 700 years age. 
An old London historian, describing the winter 
sports of the youth in that city in the twelfth 
century, says (about a frozen pond in Moore- 
fields) :—“ Many young men play upon it— 
some, striding as wide as they may, do slide 
swiftly ; others make themselves seats of ice as 
great as a millstone—one sits down ; many hand 
in hand, do draw him, and one, slipping on 4 
sudden, all fall together. Some tie bones to their 
feet and under their heels, and, shoving them- 
selves with a little picked staff, do slide as swift- 
ly as a bird flyeth in the air, or an arrow out of a 
cross-bow. Sometimes two run together with 
poles, and hitting one the other, either one or 
beth doth fall, not without hurt—some break 
their arms, some their legs, but youth desireth of 
glory in this sort, exerciseth itself against the 
time of war.” These old-fashioned skate-run- 
ners were made of the shank bones of oxen, and 
were highly polished. They are sometimes dug 
up now in the vicinity of London, and afford a 
useful lesson in regard to the progress we have 
made in making skates. A steel runner of a 
skate, such as that which now costs only a few 
cents, could not be then obtained in famous 
London “ for love or money.” 

All the youth in our land should learn to 
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skate—every boy and girl within the domains of 
icedom. In several of the cities and villages on 
the Hudson river, very many of the ladies are 
excellent skaters; and we understand that ladies’ 
skating clubs have recently been formed in a 
great number of places. This movement isa 
sensible one, and deserves all praise ; no winter 
exercise is more healthful. In Holland, all the 
lasses appear to skate as naturally as ducks take 
to water. Hundreds of them may be seen every 


morning in winter, sweeping on their skates 
along their frozen canals to market, with baskets 
upon their heads, which they manage to balance 
steadily. 


ITEMS OF NEWS. ~ 


Evrorean News.—The Queen’s speech was made at 
the commencement of the Parliamentary session, on 
the 24th ult., in which she proclaims to the world 
that England bad accepted the joint invitation of ibe 
Emperors of Austria and the French to join the Gon- 
gress for the adjustment of the Italian question— 
strongly declaring that in such Congress England 
should ‘‘steadfastly maintain the principle that no ex- 
ternal force should be employed to impose upon the 
people of Italy any particular Government or Consti- 
tution.” She also announces, “I am in communica- 
tion with the Emperor of the French with a view to 
extend the commercial intercourse between the two 
countries, and thus draw closer the bonds of friendly 
alliance between them.” 

The commercial treaty between France and Eng- 
land continued to attract attention and speculation. 
The Constitutionnel publishes several articles of the 
treaty, as the following: 

On and after the Ist of 6th mo. next, the import 
duties on cotton wool will be suppressed. English 
coal and coke will be subjected to the same duty as 
in Belgium after 10th month next. A duty of seven 
francs will be substituted for the actual duty on iron 
from 11th mo. next. Duties on machinery will be di- 
minished. From lst mo., 1861, the sugar duty will 
be reduced. From 6th mo., 1861, the prohibition of 
the importation of threads and hemp will be replaced 
by a duty not exceeding 30 per cent.; and from 10th 
one 1861, all remaining prohibitions will be abol- 
ished. 

In the House of Lords, Lord Brougham has moved 
acall for returns respecting Slavery, and intended to 
bring before the House the whole question. He also 
called for returns of the amount of cotton imported 
into England from America. It was announced that 
the Government would do all in its power to suppress 
the slave trade. It was also announced that the Gov- 
ernment has no information of negotiations between 
France and Sardinia for the annexation of Savoy to 
France. 

In the House of Commons, Lord John Russel, re- 
ferring to the cruelties practiced on board American 
ships, stated that the American Government had em- 
powered George M. Dallas to draw up a convention 
with England to put an end to those atrocities. The 
announcement was received with cheers. 


FaTHers oF THE House or Lorps.—The Earl of 
Guilford and Lord Lyndhurst are entitled, in point of 
years, to claim precedence over their brother peers. 
They have both reached the ripe age of 89. Follow- 
ing close are Viscount Combermere and the Earl of 
Charlemont, who are respectively 85 and 84. Sixteen 
peers of Parliament have reached the age of 80, or 
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have passed it. Lord Brougham is among these Nes- 
tors of the State, being in his 8lst year. The oldest 
member of the House of Commons is Sir Charles M. 
Burrell, the member for New Shoreham, who is in his 
85th year. Lord Palmerston is 75; Lord John Russell 
67; Mr. Disraeli 54; Richard Cobden 55; and John 
Bright 48. Lord Campbell is the oldest judge upon 
the English bench. He is 78 years of age. Sir James 
Wiles is the youngest, being only 44. The Irish bench 
is graced by the presence of the oldest and youngest 
Judge in the United Kingdom—the Right Hon. Thos. 
Lefroy, Chief Justice of the Queen’s Bench, aged 84, 
and the Right Hon. William Keegh, aged 42.—The In- 
dependent. 


Rattway Connection.—There is now, we believe, a 
complete line of railway connection between Augusta, 
Maine, and New Orleans, two of the most extreme 
points in our Confederacy. Itis only.interrupted by 
the river at New York, and by the Susquehanna. The 
trip between the two cities, (Augusta and New Or- 
leans) can be made in about six days, and packages 
can, with certainty, be forwarded in that time. 


MATHEMATICAL CHARACTERISTICS OF DIFFERENT Na- 
TIoNs.—Professor Pierce, of Harvard University, lec- 
tured at the Smithsonian Institute, in Washington, a 
few evenings since, on the mathematical qualities of 
the various prominent races of the human family. 
Among modern nations, he regarded the French as 
now pre-eminent, though as time passes, and the 
medley of all the best races which go to make up the 
population of the United States, shall come to be more 
thoroughly compounded, he believed the people of 
America wi!l surpass all others. Professor Pierce 
deems the imaginative and mathematical faculties of 
the mind to be closely connected, if not absolutely 
flowing from the same source. 


AREA AND PoPuULATION OF THE British Provixces.— 
The two Canadas have an area of 250,000 square 
miles, with a population of over 2,000,000; New 
Brunswick 27,700 square miles, with a population of 
225,000; Nova Scotia 18,746 square miles, with a pop- 
ulation of 300,000; Prince Edward Island is 2,134 
square miles, with a population of 62,898, and New- 
foundland of 57,000 square miles, with a population 
of 120,000—total area of 553,446 square miles, and an 
aggregate population of 3,000 000. 


Hayt1.—A New Orleans despatch in the Charleston 
Courier states that fifty wealtby free colored agricul- 
turists, from the interior of Louisiana, are purposing 
to depart for Hayti. 


City Councits.—A resolution was adopted on the 
2d inst., relative to guards upon the wheels of passen- 
ger railway cars, to prevent their running over peo- 
ple. 


Tue Arrican Stave Trape.—A correspondent of 
the New York Times, writing from Fernando Po, says 
that the slave trade on the African coast is in a very 
prosperous condition, despite al. the efforts of the 
cruisers for its suppression. The barracoons aver- 
aged one to every twenty miles of coast from Cape 
Palmas to Loando, the owners taking their chance of 
profit by running the risk of capture, and deeming 
themselves well paid by realizing one-fourth of their 
human chattels. The British steamer Spitfire, Oct. 
20, captured the American slave brig 8. Harris, after 
a long chase, and sent her to Sierra Leone. She had 
517 negroes on board. The viper had captured an- 
other American brig, the Tavanier, and had sent her 
to St. Helena. 


Ccouizs.—A letter from Havana says there have 
been three large coolie contracts closed within the 
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last three weeks, covering 35,000—one for from 5,000 
to 6,000, one for 15,000, and one other for 15,000; 
the last to bring subjects from the Polynesian island 
tribes. 


Lawrence Verpict.—The verdict of the coroner’s 
jury on the late calamity at Lawrence, bas been ren- 
dered. The proprietors of the mill are exonerated 
from direct blame, and the responsibility for the ac- 
cident is placed upon Robert Fuller, who furnished 
the iron pillars, and C. H. Bigelow, the architect of 
the mills. 


Arrica.—Silva Porto, a Portuguese trader, has 
written an account of three journeys that he under- 
took in Central and Southern Africa. In his third 


tour, Silva Porto crossed the entire continent in 140|+ 


days of actual travel, on a parallel to the north of 
Livingstone’s route. With the exception of three cul- 
minating points, his path usually lay through fertile 
plains, subject to heavy rains aad cut up with rivers 
in many piaces. This experienced trader entertains a 
high opinion of the commercial value of Africa. He 
says: “The greatest misfortune that ever bef-l Portu- 
gal wa» the withdrawal of her attention from Africa 
to the Brazils. The ablest Portuguese statesmen now 
clearly understand this truth ; and their ex, -tions will 
shortly produce in Southern Africa as grest a revolu- 
tion in the commerce of the world as the discovery of 
the Cape of Good Hope did soon after it was made.” 


Arrican Corton.—A cargo of African cotton is re- 
ported to have been received at Boston, and is said to 
be equal to the best Mississippi, in length and fineness 
of staple. 


American Staver.—The slaver bark Orion, of New 
York, was taken to St. Helena in 12th month last, by 
a British war steamer, and delivered over to the U. 
steamer Mystic. 

When captured the bark had 1023 slaves aboard, of 
whom 152 died before reaching St. Helena. 

The captain of the Orion was imprisoned by order 
of the American consul, 


Tue Ick-BoaT so much talked of for winter naviga- 
tion on the Upper Mississippi, was put into successful 
operation at Prairie du Chien, Wisconsin, on the 11th 
instant, and made a trial trip to Lafayette, thirty-two 
miles, in two hours and ten minutes, returning in two 
hours, and carrying twenty passengers. 


(THE PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Fiour AnD Meat.—The market for breadstuffs gene- 
rally is quiet, and prices, if anything, are rather firm- 
er. Sales of superfine at 5 62, and extra at $6. There 
is a steady home demand from the above quotation up 
to $6 25 for common and extra brands, and $6 25 up 
to $7 25 for extra family and fancy lots. Rye Flour 
and Corn Meal are dull, the former at $4 12 a $4 25, 
and the latter at $3 75. 

Grain.—There is not much Wheat coming forward, 
and the demand is better. We quote good and prime 
Penna. red at 135 a 136 cents per bushel, and white 
at 140 a 150 cents. Rye—sales of Pennsylvania at 
92c., and Delaware at 88 c. Corn is dull and lower. 
Sales of yellow at 75 a 76c, Oats are dull; Pennsyl- 
vania sold at 444 cts., and 43c. for Delaware. Sales 
of Barley Malt at 90 els., and choice Barley at 88¢. 


CLOVERSEED of prime quality i is more active. Sales of | 


common and prime qualiity at 4 62 a5 123 per 64 lbs. 
Timothy and Flaxseed are scarce. The luiter at 1 58 
a 1 60, and the former $3 25. 


NNE CHURCHMAN’S BOARDING AND DAY 
SCHOOL, No. 908 Franklin street above Poplar. 
lst mo., 28, 8t. 


S.|2d mo., 


INTELLIGENCER 


"}.HE FALLSINGTON BOARDING SCHOOL affords 
[ superior advantages to young ladies who desire, 
by a thorough course of study, to prepare themselves 
for the active duties of life. 

The number of scholars ‘s limited to twelve, and all 
are under the immediate care of the Principals. 

For circulars address 

BEULAH S. & ESTHER LOWER, 
Fallsington, Bucks county, Pa., 

or, Witt1am S. Lower, 455 N. Seventh St., Pa 

2 mo. 11, 1860. 3 m. 


YOUNG MAN, a member of the Society of Friends, 
from the country, is desirous of a situation in 


some kind of business in this city. Apply to 
W. W. M., 324 south Sth street. 


.7 ANTED a situation as Assistant Teacher ina 
\ school of either white or colored children, by a 
young Woman, a member of the Society of Friends. 
Inquire at this office. 

lst mo. 28, 1860. 


W ANTED ina an cine Teacher from Massa- 
chusetts, a situation for a Select School, ina 
Friends’ neighborhood, where the advanced English 
studies are required to be tanght. Address 
L. VINING, Tuckerton, New Jersey. 
Ist mo. 28th, 1860.—3t. 


YBERRY RY BOARDING St HOOL: FOR GIRL S. 
B The Spring Session of this School, taught by 
Jane Hillborn and Sisters, will commence the 20th of 
1860, and continue twenty weeks. The course 
of instruction embraces all the branches of a liberal 
English education. 

Terms $60 per Session, one-half payable in advance. 
For Circulars containing further particulars, address 
JANE HILLBORN, 
Byberry P. O., Penn. 
lst mo. 28, 1860.—2 mo. 








NATON ACADEMY, KENNETT SQUARE, CHES- 
TERCOUNTY, PA. The Winter Term of the above 
Institution will expire on the 15th of the 3d mo. next, 
but, in order to meet the desire of many of the Pupils, 
and friends and patrons of this Institute, the under- 
signed have concluded to re-open the School for both 
sexes, on 2d day the 19th following, and continue it a 
period of ten weeks, or half a Session, at the present 
rates, which are $65 per Term for Tuition, Boarding, 
&c., and $16 for Tuition only, one-balf payable in ad- 
vance. 
Catalogues, containing further particulars, will be 
sent to those desiring the same. Apply to 
WILLIAM CHANDLER, 
Principal and Proprietor, 
Or to WILLIAM A, CHANDLER, 
Principal Instructor. 
lst mo. 28, 1860. 


AKE SCHOOL FOR BOTH SEXES. The 2d semi- 

term of 20 weeks is to begin 20th of 2d montb. 

The charge, in full, for board and tuition, per term of 

20 weeks, is $45, or at the rate per week of $2}. 

Circulars with references sent by applying to either 
subscriber SIDNEY AVERILL, 
ELMINA AVERILL, 

West Vienna, Oneida Co., N. Y., 


Ist mo. 8, 1860. Proprietors. 


| Merrihew & Thompson, Printers, Lodge st., N. side Penn’a Bank 
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